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Outsfde of Hollywood, Ben Hecht is most known for the 1928 stage play. The Front Page, written with 
Charles McArthur about their youth as Chicago reporters. This postcard announcing a 1996 reading at 
Arena Stage in Washington, D.C. uses James McMullan's art work for the play's New York revival at Lincoln 
Center in 1967, published with permission. See story beginning on page 3. 
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GENERAL INEORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 


The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 


Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 526-7878 

(847) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 


Archives Building 


Curl Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m, to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1 ;00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours arc 
reserved for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the 
Curt Teich Archives "America in a Postcard Mirror" is on 
view during gallery hours. 


Admission $2.50 for adults, $1.00 for students. Monday is a free 

day for all visitors. Admission is always free for Curt Teich 



Archives and Lake County Museum Association members. 


Ben Hecht referred to postcards of European castles in his story, 'Vox Populi," lo symbolize youthful dreams and eventud/ disillusion. His courtship of his first wife, Marie Armstrong, 
took place at the Art Institute of Chicago, where they would gaze for hours at paintings of castles. Postcard view of a castle in Midi, Dent Du, Switzerland. Curt Teich Archives 
WOF975. Dale unknown. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Archives will help pro¬ 
vide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the ongoing 
effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitoring, conser¬ 
vation procedures and materials, and will help support methods of bring¬ 
ing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publications, and 
research services. 

The Curt Jeich Archives at the I ake County Museum Ls a valuable 
resource of historically significant photographs; /mages that tell the history 
of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Annual Membership; 


Individual 

S 

25.00 

Family 

$ 

30.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Contributing 

$ 

60.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

S 

600.00 

Corporate 

$ 

1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and (K)Si(jr(J repfcKJui.llon sales. 









Ben Hecht in Chicago: Some Postcard Imagery 

By Florice Whyte Kovan ^ ^ / 


The discovery, in the H. L. Mencken col¬ 
lection, of a photographic postcard bear¬ 
ing the posed image of Ben Hecht and 
two Chicago literary friends adds a new 
format to visual evidence of the author at 
play with his fellow writers and editors. 
The kaleidoscopic Hecht, journalist, nov¬ 
elist, playwright and film scenarist, was, 
by reputation, a gaudy chronicler of the 
Chicago crime scene and its fast-talking 
male news reporters of the 1920s. Film 
buffs delight in his early and award-win¬ 
ning motion picture scenarios: 
Underworld, the prototypical crime film 
and the first to win an Oscar for Best 
Original Story; The Scoundrel, also win¬ 
ner of this award; dialogue comedies 
Design for Living and Twentieth Century, 
the latter George Bernard Shaw's favorite 
film; thrillers Notorious and Spellbound. 
His antic sleepless marathon to rescue 
the script of Gone with the Wind is a 
classic in Hollywood lore. Outside of 
Hollywood, his name is most associated 
with the stage play, The Front Page, a col¬ 
laboration written In New York with 
Charles MacArthur about their salad days 
as Chicago reporters. 

But Hecht's literary ascendancy began 
much earlier when, in 1914, as a young 
reporter, his off-hours poetry and short 
stories caught the attention of Margaret 
Anderson, editor of the uncompromising 
Little Review. The production of his own 
play, Dregs, and several written with 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, namesake of 
the Art Institute of Chicago's Goodman 
Theater, added substance to his talent as 
a playwright His Chicago influences 
included fellow journalists Carl Sandburg 
and Floyd Dell, playwright Marjy Currey, 
poet Max Bodenheim and literary rival 
Sherwood Anderson, the latter once his 
roommate and an abortive collaborator. 

When in the century's second decade H. 

L. Mencken, then in New York, pro¬ 
claimed Chicago the literary center of the 
nation, he harnessed Hecht's speed and 
genius as a story writer to his Smart Set 
and American Mercury magazines. The 
relentless railing of the "Bard of 
Baltimore" against the taste of the 
American public — he called them "the 
booboisie" — resonated with the 
younger Midwesterner's iconoclasm. A 
tutelage and bond formed, inspiring 
Hecht later to address Mencken as his 
"Alma Mater. 

In his Chicago youth and throughout his 
career, Hecht was a" Peter Pan" personal¬ 
ity to whom bonding with male col¬ 
leagues was more important than domes¬ 
tic fidelity. A dapfj^r tableau of his real- 
life camaraderie with other male writers 
is imaged in an unposted, arguably, an 
unfinished, photo postcard he gave to 
Mencken. 


In the center of the posed sitting is an 
editor of Compton's fncyc/oped/a, Ronald 
Millar, an Oxford graduate and ex-oars¬ 
man who, Hecht claims, wrote the chil¬ 
dren's tome single-handedly and mostly 
from memory. Later, Millar became an 
editor of Liberty Magazine. On the left is 
the cynical rewrite editor and artist, 
Wallace Smith, who, in covering the 
Mexican Revolution for Hearst's 
American, rode with Pancho Villa. Smith 
never recovered from his euphoria. 
Brandishing the affectation of Mexican 
bravura in manner and dress, he some¬ 
times worked in the press room in full 
riding regalia, wearing a knife in his belt. 
To the right is Hecht. The artifacts 
between their fingers are cigarettes. 


The verso sports familiar versions of 
the threesomes's names: "Wallie," 
"Ronnie," "Bennie," and in Hecht's 
block lettering, the alternate captions, 
"TALKING, SINGING AND DANCING," 
"SOCIETY'S PET ENTERTAINERS," "A 
NEAT DRESSED ACT." 

An archival note dates the divided post¬ 
card at 1918, when the three were com¬ 
rades in leisure and members of "the 
Camels," an anti-prohibition club orga¬ 
nized by Hecht. He and the misan¬ 
thropic Smith enjoyed loitering on 
Chicago's lakefronl, harassing strollers on 
occasion by tweaking their victim's 
beards in the anonymous press of the 
crowd. Smith illustrated their erotic 



Photographic postca^ showing Ben Hecht (on righO wkh (wo of bis Chicago literary friends, Wallace Smith, rewrite 
editor andartia. and Ronald Millar (center), an editor of Compton's Encyclopedia. Coorresy The New York Public 
Library, H.l. Mencken Papers, Manuscripts & Archives Section. 1918. 
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In Ben Hechl's story, "Vox Populi," a homeless veteran dies of starvation, and on his body were found a packet of 
picture postcards celebrating Easter and Christmas, along with views of castles and some cards considerd "half-smut¬ 
ty." Curt Teich Archives WOF705. Date Unknown. 


book, Fantasius Mallare (Covici McGee, 

1922), doing his part to intensify the 
shock wave that would help the book to 
sell. The two delinquents had still anoth¬ 
er common bond. When, owing to their 
philandering, their wives separated from 
them, the two women shared an apart¬ 
ment on Chicago's North Side. It was 
when Millar's wife left him only briefly to 
visit a spa that he became the subject of a 
Hechtean spoof on the logic of encyclo¬ 
pedia editors. The vignette, "A Plot for a 
Story," traced his colleague's fledgling 
attempt to turn eggs into a bachelor meal 
by consulting the "E" section of the ency¬ 
clopedia. Hecht's often tongue-in-cheek 
memoirs suggest that certain social skills 
complemented Millar's editorial prowess. 
Of the three drinking buddies on the 
card, Millar, who is said to have preferred 
rye, was the one to whom demands for 
apologies from bar room bullies were 
referred. 

During a time when Hecht's wordsmith- 
ery and ideas were taken seriously in 
Chicago, New York, and Europe, the 
picture postcard advertises a lifestyle in 
which fun with the boys was essential to 
his ideal. Over time, however, his persis¬ 
tent self-promotions as a picaresque fig¬ 
ure distracted biographers from a study of 
his craft. Let the effort to correct that 
wrong begin, modestly, with a considera¬ 
tion of a literary device of interest to 
readers of Image File: his use of textual 
references to picture postcards to frame 
complex motives of his scenarios in a 
commonly understood language of popu¬ 
lar imagery. 

Hecht wrote in an era of post-war disillusion 
in which picture postcards intrigued him as 
mass-produced miniaturizations of ideals 
that were shattered or about to be shattered 
by reality. Picture postcards were porten¬ 
tous leitmotifs within Hecht's pervasive 
4 tragicomedy: humankind's resistance to 


truth and its preference to be fettered by 
self-delusion, whether about love, war, 
patriotism, or religion. As surely as weeds 
grew from seeds, doom loomed when 
Hecht wrote about postcards. In two of his 
stories of the early 1920s, he alluded pri¬ 
marily to postcards with evocative popular 
images: Christmas postcards, Easter post¬ 
cards, postcards of castles on the Rhine 
and postcards of the American one-upper 
to the romantic castle, the romantic sky¬ 
scraper. Unlike James Joyce, who por¬ 
trayed his character's anguish over "sin¬ 
ning" with erotic postcards, Hecht barely 
mentioned "half-smutty" postcards, sardon¬ 
ically, as a device to manipulate, he would 
say to corrupt, his readers and to distract 
them from more serious social issues, 

Two of Hecht's postcard stories were "Vox 
Populi" and "Enchanted Exiles." The first 
haunts readers with a Rorschach test in 
which a homeless veteran sells picture 
postcards; the second treats with irony 
the postcard iconography of the new 
Wrigley Building as it acquired diverse 
and contradictory meanings within the 
Chicago arts world and among artists of 
Europe. A bonus "find" in the latter story 
is an anecdote about Hecht's associate 
and intermittent collaborator, the German 
Expressionist artist, George Grosz. 

Vox Populi 

Hecht's choice of a Latin title, "Vox 
Populi" signaled a story crafted for educat¬ 
ed readers. Beyond the term's coinage as 
a synonym for public opinion, history stu¬ 
dents would recognize it as the name of 
the supplication and proposals of starving 
soldiers during the civil war in seventeen 
century England. It was the name of a 
nineteenth century American invention, a 
device designed to expedite the tally of 
the "yeas" and "nays" of legislators. 

Almost any Chicagoan who could translate 
it would recognize "The Voice of the 


People" as the name of the letters to the 
editor column at Hecht's arch-rival daily, 
the Chicago Tribune. 

This is a story in which the voice of the 
people is not concerted into one voice 
calling for human rights. It is the voice of 
alienated and weary twentieth century 
individuals on their way home from work. 
Hecht, too, speaks in the subjective first 
person instead of in his alternate voice, 
the objective intelligence of "the newspa¬ 
perman." 

"Take this man away, he annoys me," the 
story begins. 

The generic voice of the people is 
annoyed by the presence of a man in a 
khaki coat trying to sell Easter postcards at 
the Illinois Central commuter train station, 

"I have worked hard all day...and I don't 
like his khaki overcoat...they ought to 
make a law against beggars wearing 
khaki." 

The reader soon recognizes the voice of 
the people as his or her own. 

"Why don't they just pass the veteran's 
bonus," asks the voice of the people, 
referring to a lengthy Congressional 
debate in Washington as to whether such 
a bonus should include all veterans or 
only those who were disabled in "The 
War to End All Wars." 

The writer reaches out to the man, saying, 
"Hi Buddy." The veteran laughs. The 
writer recoils, he who had cheered at 
Chicago's patriotic parades, he says now, 
defensively. Offended at the veteran's 
inappropriate response, he withdraws the 
hand containing alms. 

The veteran was shell-shocked. 

Unmindful of his identity, he was often 
found trying to sell postcards at the com¬ 
muter station. Like war-torn civilizations, 
images of family occasions, religious holi¬ 
days and images of the utopian dreams of 
youth were broken into fragments and 
failed to sell even as scrap. 

Weeks pass. The veteran dies of starva¬ 
tion. The author learns of this from one 
of his contacts at the Cook County 
Medical Center. On his body were found 
a packet of picture postcards celebrating 
Easter and Christmas, postcards of castles 
on the Rhine, some "half-smutty" post¬ 
cards, and a brass locket with the name 
"Antoinette" scratched on it. The writer 
was invited to <j:ome out and look at the 
veteran's belongings and, over a prohibi¬ 
tion era "sarsparilla," to hear more. 
Perhaps there was a story in it. 

While martyring the veteran and playing 
upon the readers' collective guilt, Hecht 
muddied the clarity of its pacifist mes- 




sage by adding a bit of realism alert 
moralists would not miss. With the casual 
mention of "half-smutty" postcards, this 
veteran, like any poor person subjected 
to a test of worthiness, became an object 
for closer moral scrutiny. Apparently, 
pleasures of the flesh had not been 
unknown to this decimated veteran. 

Might the veterans entitlement, if passed, 
have reached the hands of smut-ped¬ 
dlers? Yet, the very artifacts that tainted 
the veteran with a bit of reality do not fail 
to pique the readers' curiosity. Just as the 
illusion of a worthy and wronged veteran 
blurs in the readers' consciousness, his 
postcards edge their way in. 

We wonder about the images on these 
postcards. Could they have been of the 
sort sold in a twelve-part series in which 
a viewer, usually male, might relive the 
watery love tryst of Leda and the swan? 
The series cards began with a woman 
unaware of the gaze of a male intruder, 
typically in her bath or an isolated natural 
setting where she believes she is alone. 
After the surprise of finding she is not 
alone, her face registers "understanding" 
as to the nature of the intruder's interest. 
Inspired by early psychological studies in 
which women were photographed in 
stages of "hysteria," these series captured 
kindred facial symptoms thought to docu¬ 
ment the woman's essential loss of con¬ 
trol on "the path of instinct." 

Perhaps the "half-smutty cards" depicted 
the conquests of war in explicit terms of 
the war between the sexes; or, maybe 
they were the jollier portrayals of German 
women romping through hoops at the 
seaside or Parisian couples straddling 
champagne bottles in aerial flight.^ 

Might they have been the Curt Teich 
"Peeping Tom" cards, whose female sil¬ 
houettes were so generously painted in 
by one of their commercial artists, in fact, 
a woman. 

Cards like these passed muster with 
postal censors as tolerably naughty, 
intended to entertain campers, tourists, 
and a general public amused by tourism's 
latest rage, tent camping. Purists in the 
study of erotica, however, might notice in 
their rustic imagery a bucolic version of 
the early series cards; a woman behaving 
as if she has privacy in a natural setting. 
Here her spirit for the outdoors makes 
her faceless contours accessible to a rus¬ 
tic voyeur. 

Hecht relished the inevitability that his 
readers would speculate, as do we, on 
the nature of the cards. The cards 
became a device whereby readers were 
co-opted as participants in his plot He 
intentionally left them without descrip¬ 
tion, leaving us readers, "booboisie" all, 
to busy ourselves in their creation or lat¬ 


ter-day reconstruction. In a hypothetical 
Hechtean film version of the story, we 
envision a final closeup in which the con¬ 
tents of the cards reveal only a mirror 
reflection of the reader, while a motor car 
races through the muddy street, spattering 
the image with Victorian prurient interest. 

Enchanted Exiles 

The second postcard story reveals Hecht's 
interest in art of the early 1920s and the 
status of Chicago's avanl garde artists, par¬ 
ticularly the recently arrived immigrants 
from Europe. It is also about the perenni¬ 
al optimism of foreigners who were 
attracted to America as a Mec<a of per¬ 
sonal opportunity, notwithstanding the 
realities of the market for their type of 
work. The story's final word came from 
German Expressionist artist, George 
Grosz, whom Hecht met in Berlin when 
he was assigned as a correspondent to 
cover the aftermath of the war and its 
effect on the German people. The year 
was 1919. 

In Germany as in Switzerland and France, 
despair and nihilism spawned among 
artists an absurdist movement in which 
only the outrageous made sense to the 
outraged. Eschewing ideas, beliefs, normal 
conversational patterns and civility, they 
espoused Ihe silliness and trash-talk they 
called "Dada." 

Despite the Dadaist manifesto to believe 
in nothing, many Germans and other 
Europeans did believe in a least one 
thing; and that was America. George 
Grosz's love of the United States began in 
childhotKi when he and his friends 
became enthralled with American culture 
via American cowboy movies, books, 
fads, and clothes. A child from a poor 
Berlin family, so captivated was he by 
James Fennimore Cooper's book, The 
Last of the Mohicans, he postponed 


returning it to a friend until he copied the 
entire text by hand. He leapt on the 
merry-go-round of American crazes: 
teddy bears, the game of DIABOLO, 
patent leather shoes, ragtime singers, and 
suits with wide shoulders.^ 

This fondness for Americana extended 
from Grosz's heart to his hand. His 1915 
work, Erinnerung an New York (Memories 
of New York) was the fantasy of an artist 
who had never been to America. Bits of 
lettering to the left, perhaps we should 
say the west side of the drawing read, 
"Chicago Beach Hotel," the name of a 
popular South Side hostelry. Grosz 
enjoyed the license of subsuming it under 
the name "New York," the icon for every¬ 
thing urban and modern. 

Without skipping a beat, the madcap 
Hecht fell in step with the post-war 
Dadaists of Berlin. Here he and Grosz 
staged a memorable performance art 
show featuring a race between two 
women: one typing furiously and the 
other running a sewing machine. When 
Hecht left Berlin, he returned to Chicago 
with 200 photographs he had taken of 
Grosz's paintings, which he displayed in 
the window of the Covici-McGee book¬ 
store. His artists friend gained fame in 
Europe as an Expressionist painter, whose 
works reflected his radical repugnance 
with the German military and what he 
perceived to be the corruption and atten¬ 
dant lusts of the rich and powerful. He 
peopled his salon scenes and street 
scones with leering men and cellophane- 
clad women larking entirely in charm, 
spilling his disgust on his canvases in col¬ 
ors of green putrefaction. No viewer 
would accuse George Grosz of being an 
optimist. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, Hecht 
would use his column to editorialize 
against the stance of Chicago's fine arts 



The "hdK-smutty" postcards Hecht refers to in his story, "Vox f\ifiuli," have been the Curt Teich '‘i\*t'ping fain" 
postcanis. Many of the female silhouettes were drawn by a womt'»n working at the Jcirh Company as a commerciai 
artist. Curt Teich Archives 0BH15O8 1941. 





The new Wrigley Building inspired two of Hecht's sto¬ 
ries: In "Enchanted Exiles," even his German artist 
friend George Grosz was magnetized by postcards of 
the modernistic skyscraper; but in "Thumbs Up and 
Down," the writer satirized a Chicago art club for its 
misty photograph/'c postcard of the office building. 

Curt Teich Archives 1BH1506. 1941. 

establishment vis a vis the modernist 
artists whose work he favored. The argu¬ 
ment turned around aesthetic questions. 
Should bridges and tugboats and sky¬ 
scrapers look as if they were painted by 
Whistler, or should the brash geometric 
shapes speak their own language. Did art 
have to be beautiful, or was it enough to 
report the truths of the new forms. Did 
fire escapes have to look like anything but 
the mass of letter "Zs" they formed on the 
backs of the buildings. Should nineteenth 
century-style landscape painters continue 
to shove modernists out of berths in juried 
art competitions. 


Guffawing at each abstract painting as 
they unwrappetl tl, they selected for iheir 
protracted sarcasm Bert Elliot's Up, 

Straighl and Across, a modernist interpre¬ 
tation of Michigan Avenue and the new 
Wrigley Building. This was an effective 
jibe at the established art organization 
that published a misty photograph of the 
Wrigley Building in picture postcard form, 

The beauty of the Wrigley Building was 
not lost upon Hecht, who joined the 
throngs who marveled at its 398-foot terra 
cotta facade tinted in six graduated 
shades to enhance its shimmer, Its place¬ 
ment was a masterpiece of integrity with 
its site, nestling in the turn of Michigan 
Avenue to begin what came to be known 
as "The Magnificent Mile" of retail opu¬ 
lence.'^ Nor was the locale of this symbol 
of Chicago commerce anything less than 
historically perfect: It stood over Lake 
Michigan at the mouth of the Chicago 
River, the very part of the Indian land, 
"Eschikagou," where, in 1772, black 
Haitian Jean Baptiste Pointe du Sable was 
the first non-Indian to establish a settle¬ 
ment.'^ 

His critical sense, however, found the 
romanticized treatment of an office build¬ 
ing built by a chewing gum company a 
pandering to public tastes, a courtship of 
the "booboisie." In this Hecht did not 
play the iconoclast; he bore the torch of 
a Chicago literary tradition. Chicago liter¬ 
ary works from Henry Blake Fuller's The 
Cliff Dwellers (1893) to Sandburg's 
Chicago Stories (1916) forebode or chron¬ 
icled the human cost of the "cloudscrap- 
ers," which were fast becoming temples 
to Mammon, eclipsing even the sun. He 
viewed skyscrapers as artifacts enjoyed 
initially as toys or "lollipops" by a public 
delighted by their novelty; however, 
their function as work places and their 
scale diminished people. The skyscrap¬ 


ers became machines driving people 
through the logistics and clockwork of an 
urban workday. People, observed the 
writer, soon became the toys of the sky¬ 
scrapers. These aesthetic and philosophi¬ 
cal lances flew over the heads of many 
straphangers, who did not need to under¬ 
stand the intellectual snickersnee to know 
how tall buildings dominated the terrain 
of their work day. And what Chicagoans 
would not enjoy the comparison of their 
city to Athens or the treatment of ibeir 
colossal new skyscraper as a work of art? 

Unlike tbe American critics, European 
modernists were inspired by the rapid 
development of the United Stales as the 
world's quintessential modern nation. 
George Grosz, still in Germany, dreamed 
of coming to the United States to see its 
skyscrapers. Hecht wrote a simple story, 
indeed a picture postcard story, about the 
illusions of the avant garde European 
artists before they came to the United 
States. He set the story at the foot of the 
Wrigley Building at nignl, resplendent in 
its evening clothes of coloreo spotlights. 

It is a conversation with George Grosz's 
American agent, Hermann Sachs, himself 
a modernist German artist, one who had 
hoped to set up a chain of modern art 
schools in the United States. They meet 
by chance under the looming icon of 
local boosterism and popular taste. 

Hecht listened patiently, sometimes 
prompting in knowing anticipation as 
Sachs lamented his failure to awaken the 
American palate to a brand of art in 
which art and the modern American city 
are one. Not only did he vent frustration 
about his own failed effort; it was impos¬ 
sible for him to convince his friend Grosz 
that Americans have little interest in mod¬ 
ern art. Like other Europeans, Grosz 
clung to the myth that the modernism 
implicit in American architecture was but¬ 
tressed by an appreciative following of 
American modern art lovers. 


Some of the 1001 Afternoons stories 
addressed these questions head-on. 

Others were clever allegorical stabs at the 
city's conservative arts gatekeepers, 
including those defending the status quo 
with the battle cry, "Sanity in art!" Their 
inclination to maintain old and 
entrenched artistic forms Inspired in 
Hecht a series of stories in which com¬ 
mentaries on art were voiced by mainte¬ 
nance workers. In "The Romanticist," a 
Creek laborer elects to spend his Sunday 
mornings shining shoos in Chicago's 
deserted downtown Loop: The surround¬ 
ing new and empty neoclassical buildings 
remind him of his beloved ruins in 
Athens. In "Janitor Joe and the Higher 
Criticism," an art studio maintenance 
worker scoffs at modern art. "Art is what 
pleases me," he intones, hastily qualify¬ 
ing, "unless, of course, it sells." 

Hecht turned the screws deeper in 
"Thumbs Up and Down," an eye-witness 
account of the appraisals of the mainte¬ 
nance workers who unpacked crates of 
paintings at the Art Institute of Chicago. 



"Ihumbs Up and Down," one of the 1001 Afternoons stones, is one in a series of Hecht's stabs at the city's conserva¬ 
tive arts gatekeepers. This story is an eyewitness account of maintenance workers, who unpack crates of paintings at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, guffawing at each abstract painting they unwrap. Curt leich Archives A50425. 1914. 
















"Grosz spends all his money ordering post¬ 
cards of New York skyscrapers," he wailed. 
"I've been trying to disillusion him for two 
years." 

"He won't believe me/' Sach's sighs. 

In his pocket, claimed Hecht, he had a letter, 
a letter from George Grosz himself. He 
reads the letters's contents: 

"I can hardly wait to come to Chicago," it 
began. "But I suppose I am already too late. 
Modernism seems to have advanced in 
America beyond us here in Germany I feel 
like I was clinging to a backwater " 

"Today I received a shipment of postal cards 
from Chicago. There was one showing the 
Wrigley Building lighted up at night. 

Colossal! Such beauty, such joy of line. My 
heart is eaten up with envy of Herr Sachs." 

"If I could stand under such a building, I 
would be happy the rest of my life." 


The Postcard Stories: Epilogue 

The Ben Hecht Postcard: In February of 
1924, Ben Hecht, Wallace Smith and their 
publishers, Pascal Covici and Billy McGee, 
entered a plea of nolo contendere and were 
fined $1,000 each for conspiring to send the 
allegedly obscene Fantasias Mallare through 
the U. S. mails. Marie Hecht attended the 
hearing in the role of the supportive and dis¬ 
traught wife, in exchange for a divorce settle¬ 
ment. 

Vox Populi: Ten years after Hecht wrote the 
story, the matter of the veterans bonus still 
had not been decided. In 1932 a "bonus 
army," tens of thousands strong, camped in 
protest, without facilities, in Washington, 

D.C. eventually creating a public health cri¬ 
sis. They were dispersed by U. S. troops 
under General Douglas MacArthur.^ 

Enchanted Exiles: George Grosz came to the 
United States in 1932. In the 1940s he illus¬ 
trated Ben Hecht's short story collection, 

1001 Afternoons in New York (Viking Press, 
1942). Disillusioned about the limited 
opportunity for his work in the United States, 
he returned to Germany In the 1950s. □ 


NOTES 

1. Abundant references to his associates are 
found in Hecht's autobiography, A Child 
of the Century, Simon and Schuster, 
1953. 

2. For an illustrated history of erotic post¬ 
cards, see Barbara Jones and William 
Ouiette's Erotic Postcards. MacDonald 
and Janes's. 1977. 


3. George Grosz. A Little Yes and a Big 
No. Translated by Lola Sachs Dorin. 
New York. Dial Press, 1946. 

4. Pauline A. Saglia. The Sky's the Limit.: 
A Century of Chicago Skyscrapers. 

New York. Rizzoli, 1990, 

5. Shirley Graham DuBois. Jean Pointe 
Baptise du Sable: Founder of Chicago. 
New York. Mesner, 1953. 

6. Roger Daniels. The Bonus March: An 
Episode of the Great Depression. 
Westport, CT. Greenwood, 1971. 

Florice Whyte Kovan is writing a biogra¬ 
phy, 7007 Afternoons in the Life of Ben 
Hecht. It will include her unpublished 
1994 bibliography and checklist of 606 of 
the writer's Chicago newspaper stories, 
which she has catalogued and studied at 
the Library of Congress, and in reposito¬ 
ries in Chicago, New York, and Los 
Angeles. 

© Florice Whyte Kovan. Washington, DC, 
7996. All Rights Reserved Published with 
permission. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Archives' computer 
index may l>e searched for topics 
related to this article: 

ARCHITECTURE/Castle, fortress 

BUSINESS BUILDINGS/Office 
towers 

CARTOONS/Sexual innuendo, 
"girlie" 

CARTOONS/Silhouettes 

HOLIDAYS/Christmas 

HOLIDAYS/Easter 

MUSEUMS/Fine Arts 

RAILROADS, ILLINOIS CENTRAL/ 
Stations 

RESORTS/Camps 
WARS/World War II 


Thank You to all 
our Contributors 

We would like to thank all our members 
for their support of the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. Member's contribu¬ 
tions aid in the ongoing effort to preserve 
the postcards by providing the proper 
storage for new materials that are accept¬ 
ed into the permanent collection. We 
would like to especially recognize the fol¬ 
lowing members: 


Contributing 

Janice Emery 
Linda Crable-Curtis 
Carole and Kirby Smith 
Joseph May 
Thomas Heiser 

Sustaining 

Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates 

We would like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Colonial House Book Publishers and 
Distributors for the series of J.L. Mash- 
burn postcard price guide books. 

Roy Nuhn 

American Postcard Journals 

The Century Club Memorial 
Acquisition Fund 
In Memory of Carol J. Barry 
From the Nicholson Family 

In Memory of Bina Esther Nicholson 
(1902-1996) 

From the Nicholson Family 

For more information about member¬ 
ship opportunities or the Century Club 
Memorial Acquisition Fund, please call 
(847) 526-8638. □ 

New Membership 
Prices for 1997 

The Teich Archives membership pro¬ 
gram is entering its thirteenth year, and 
with it brings only the second raise in 
membership fees. The first increase 
happened seven years ago in 1990. 
Since that time, the Teich Archives has 
continually funded 20% of its operating 
budget through mGml)orships, dona¬ 
tions, research service fees, and repro¬ 
duction ixjstcard and book sales. 

Operating costs as well as costs for 
printing and mailing Image File have 
increased steadily over the last seven 
years, and the Teich Archives needs 
your support now more than ever. The 
following membership categories have 
changed: Individual $25, Family $30, 
Inslilulional/Group $40.00, Contributing 
$60, and Life $600. The Sustaining level 
ha.s remained the same, and a new level 
has been added — Corporate $1,000. 

Over 400 Teich Archives members from 
around the world provide a vital source 
of support. This enables us to reach our 
goals of preserving the artifacts in our 
care and developing methods of bring¬ 
ing this unique material to the public 
through exciting new exhibits, award 
winning publications, and research ser¬ 
vices. 

To all our members, a big thanks for 
your past and continued support, and to 
Image File readers who are not mem¬ 
bers — now is the time to show your 
support. □ 





Large letter/) 05 lcards, which werv most popular during the 79305 tLirough 1950s, first appeared in the early 7900s. These early large letter cards were black and white photo mon¬ 
tages often featuring ivomen's names or the date of the year. Curt Teich Archives IH346. Ca. 1906. 


ART IS IN 

By Kimberly Stull 

Ted Eleston is breathing new life into an 
old design with his large letter postcard 
creations. Last spring, the Teich Archives 
staff was pleasantly surprised upon receiv¬ 
ing an envelope containing Eleston's 
"Greetings from Curt Teich's America" 
large letter card. A few months later, a 
"Greetings from the Lake County 
Museum" card followed, and that's not all. 
Eleston, a Florida artist, has also designed 
and created personal large letter cards for 
most of the Teich Archives staff as well as 
many of his friends and relatives. 

The large letter card format is almost as 
old as picture postcards themselves. 

While picture postcards were used in 
Europe as early as the mid 1800s, they 
did not appear in America until the 1893 
Columbian Exposition. It was another 
seven years before the first large letter 
card hit the scene, and the first document¬ 
ed American card was not published until 
a few years after that. Large letter cards, 
known to deltiologists as "LLs," first 
appeared as black and white photo mon¬ 
tages featuring women's names or the date 
of the year. It didn't take long for the 
form to be adapted by companies around 
8 the country. 


THE CARDS 


Large letter cards experienced their hey¬ 
day from the 1930s to the 1950s. The first 
produced by the Curt Teich Company was 
a 1910 University of Michigan postcard 
featuring a single "M" with fourteen 
images inside it—including the school flag 
and seal. Most of Teich's later LLs feature 
a single large word, the letters of which are 
filled with images. 

As the century progressed, cities and 
states, colleges and universities and even 
military bases used the LL format to high¬ 
light their greatest and grandest landmarks. 
Each letter of the town or state features a 
separate landmark or town highlight. The 
Curt Teich Company often used parts from 
other postcards they had already printed 
when finding images for the letters. Teich 
artists would create a sketch of the card 
and then work with the customer to 
decide which images should go into each 
letter. Some sketches were done to scale 
at 3 yi X 5 V 2 ", but others were much 
larger. For example, the original sketch for 
"Greetings from Tucumcari, N.M." 
(9AH1274) is 7" x 11 V 2 ", and the stencils 
alone from the "Greetings from Bermuda" 
card (5AH1926) are 5" high and 3" wide. 
The missing original must have been more 
than 20" wide and 7" high. 


Ted Eleston first conceived of the idea to 
create his own large letter card years ago. 
When he discovered the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives, his ideas gelled and 
"Greetings from Curt Teich's America" was 
born. This card combines his artistic sen¬ 
sibilities with his enthusiasm and amaze¬ 
ment with Curt Teich postcards. 

An artist for as long as he can remember, 
Eleston's abilities were fostered by the 
Saturday classes he altended at the 
Toledo Museum of Arl between the ages 
of five and twelve. Surrounded by mas¬ 
terpieces, he said he could not help but 
be "profoundly and permanently influ- 



A/tists working hr the Teich Company designed the 
large letter postcards produceil by the company. Ihc 
artists created a sketch of the card, and then worked 
with the customer to select images for each letter. The 
stencils used to create the Bermuda card were each 5" 
high and 3" wide. Curt Te/ch Archives 5AH1926. 1935. 




















This cover for the July/August 1996 issue of Tampa 
Bay magazine was designed hy Florida artist, Ted 
Eleston, who also designs large letter postcards. 


cnced and inspired." Eleston works in 
many different media and genres. In 
addition to creating large letter cards, he 
has designed collages and cigar box din¬ 
ers; he designed two covers and has writ¬ 
ten articles for Tampa Bay Magazine; and 
recently, he won an award for one of his 
poems. 

His interest in postcards also began at a 
young age. While traveling with his 


family, Eleston purchased postcards from 
almost every destination — many of 
which were Teich postcards. Eleston saw 
the words Curt Teich on so many post¬ 
cards he began wondering whether "Curt 
Teich" was a man or a process, and as it 
turns out it was both I Eleston describes 
himself as a "miniature Columbus — dis¬ 
covering America! Or maybe . . . more 
like a pint-sized anthropologist," because 
wherever he went with his family, he 
documented the journey by purchasing 
postcards. He collected images of hotels, 
restaurants, monuments, landmarks and 
"every whimsical or curious tourist attrac¬ 
tion in between." His collection has now 
grown to more than 5,000 cards. 

Referring to Curt Teich as the "grand- 
WOWdaddy of postcards," Eleston raves 
about Teich large letter cards: They are 
"so cool, so tight. . . [and] incorporate so 
many elements: art, history, color, post¬ 
cards, and a lot of information in an 
organized way." As far as Eleston is con¬ 
cerned, Teich cards are the "cream of the 
crop" in terms of printing, color, image 
and photography, and until he designed 
the Lake County Museum card, Eleston 
had solely used Teich cards to create his 
collages. (For the Lake County Museum 
card, he used Museum brochures.) 

A joy to talk with, one cannot help but 
learn about Eleston's positive and unique 
outlook on life. He has had the opportu¬ 
nity to experience many different occu¬ 


pations throughout his forty and some- 
odd years. He drove a red two-ton 
truck, was a bank courier, a supervisor 
at a teenage shelter, picked tobacco, 
worked with ceramic tile, built tennis 
courts, worked in a printing shop, and 
planted palm trees all over Florida. The 
common thread through all of these 
experiences has been art. "To me," 
Eleston writes, "there is an art to living . . 

. We're all expressing our own flair and 
style, in one way or another, from the 
time we're born. For example, driving a 
car is performing art. The car itself is 
kinetic, visual art. For that matter, cars 
and postcards are alike in that both are 
functional art, both vehicles — of 
expression." He theorizes that "all jobs 
can be art if you do them right" 

In the last fifteen years, large letter cards 
have reemerged on postcard racks 
across the country, and the large letter 
format has undergone yet another trans¬ 
formation. From dales and women's 
names to cities and towns to universities 
and military bases, most large letter 
cards have consisted of the same basic 
format. This format has been almost 
completely abandoned in favor of an 
easier, less expensive overlay. Rather 
than letters filled with separate images, 
many contemporary cards feature one 
main photo with the image bleeding 
into a word or see-through letters 
spelling out the name of the town, 
Another contemporary version of the LL 
postcard—the closest to the "original" 



The production File for the large letter card for Tucumcari, New Mexico contains the layout for the postcard and the original photographs for each fetter. Tucumcari is described on 
the card as, "...a prosperous little city on Hi-way 66 not far from the Texas line," and instructions to the Teich art department state, "As it is a cattle town chiefly we might use 
something similar to So Big Texas, 7AH3475." Tucumcari, known as the city of 2,000 rooms, is famous for the Route 66 icons that still stand today — the Blue Swallow and the 
Palomino 9 








For a complete catalog of the postcards postcard view of the main entrance at the Lake 

the Teich Archives offers for sale, please County Museum. This 7996 postcard is one of 

call (847) 526-8638. t^ree new cards the Museum now offers for sale. 
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MY KIND or TOWN 


New Postcards for Sale 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives now 
offers three new postcards for sale. Two of 
the designs are large letter cards and one 
is a view of the main entrance to the Lake 
County Museum. The large letters, 

"Greetings from Curt Teich's America" and 
"C'*roetings from the Lake County 
Museum," are not reprrxluction postcards, 
but new designs created by Florida artist, 

Ted Eleston. 


Large letter postcards have started to emerge again on 
postcard racks. The traditional format seems to have 
been abandoned in favor of an eas/er, less expensive 
overlay such as tb/s postcard with see-through letters 
that sficll Chicago. © Phil Valdez, Illinois Distributing 
Co., Aurora, Illinois, 1996. 

version — is the "love" card. This type of 
card features the name of a city under¬ 
neath the word "love" whose letters are 
filled with images from the town. 

Ted Eleston's creations are a new twist to 
an old format. He reminds us of the glory 
days of the LL postcard, when Ihe Cun 
Teich Company artists designed and col¬ 
ored the photo montages that became 
known as large letter cards. His designs 
are a welcome addition to a growing tide 
of contemporary large letter cards. □ 


Kimberly Stull is a past graduate intern at 
the lake County Musetym. She has her MA 
in American Studies from Michigan State 
University and presently works as an Events 
Coordinator for Lakeland Newspapers in 
Lake County Illinois. While interning at the 
Lake County Maseum she developed a 
passion for both postcards and quilts. 
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How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related 
to this article: 


LARGE LETTER/City 
LARGE LETTER/Expositions 
LARGE LETTER/Other locations, 
Military 

LARGE LETTER/School 
LARGE LETTER/State 


from the Lake County Museum'' and -Croelings from Curt Teich's America," are two large letter creations 
from florida artist and Curt Te/ch Postcard Archives member, Ted Eleston. Ihese full-color postcards give a new 
twist to an old format. The Teich Archives now offers over forty postcards (or .sale. See related article beginning on 
page 8. 
























Museum Opens New Wing and Exhibit 


The Lake County Museum has grown by 
4,000 square feet after this year's renova¬ 
tion of the former Lake County animal 
warden building. Originally built in the 
early 1940s, the newly renovated wing 
was the horse and cow milking barn for 
Malcolm Boyle's Lakewood Farm. Boyle, 
a general contractor from Chicago, began 
purchasing farms near Wauconda about 
1937. At the time of his death in 1958, 
Lakewood Farm totaled 1,250 acres — 
today it totals 1,830 acres. 

The new "north" wing features the largest 
temporary exhibition ever fabricated by 
the Museum — Model A to Z28: 
America's Love Affair with the Road. 

The wing also includes a diner-style con¬ 
cession area, one thousand square feet of 
programming space for school groups, 
meetings, and audiovisual presentations, 
and a lift area to move artifacts to and 
from second floor storage. 

The automobile was chosen as the theme 
for the new exhibit, because of the 
broad-based appeal of the topic -- men, 
women, and children alike have a rela¬ 
tionship with cars. Nineteen ninety-six 
also marked the 100th anniversary of 
automobile manufacturing in the United 
States. The exhibit highlights the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives which contains 
over 10,000 postcard views relating to 
the automobile including street views. 



View of the drive-in theater area in the Museum's 
new exhibit, Model A to Z28: America's Love with 
the Road on display through November 1997. The 
theater features a mural, painted by Libertyville, IL 
artist Sandra Kooper, depicting a 1950s outdoor 
theater. 

auto supplies, specific auto and motorcy¬ 
cle makes, drive-in facilities, and auto 
and motorcycle racing. Over 200 post¬ 
cards are currently on display in the new 
wing. 


Model A to Z28 explores the impact of 
the automobile on American culture 
through postcards and photographs from 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives and the 
Lake County History Archives. From the 
growth and spread of suburbia to the 
evolution of drive-in facilities for movies, 
restaurants, banks, funeral parlors, and 
wedding chapels, the automobile has 
changed the pattern of everyday life. 

The exhibit also looks at the automobile 
industry and the thousands of compa¬ 
nies that tried their hands at building an 
auto, including the Chicago Recording 
Scale Company in Waukegan. The 
Apollo, also known as the Waukegan 
Apollo, was built from 1906 to 1907, 
ran on 35 horsepower, and sold for 
$2,500. 

Other highlights of the exhibit include a 
multimedia kiosk featuring 200 images 
of America's Main Street. Visitors can 
travel along Route 66 from Chicago to 
Los Angeles stopping in any of the eight 
states to see postcards of everything 
from the Five Star Truck Stop in 
Bloomington, Illinois; Main Street in 
Baxter Springs, Kansas (just over 13 
miles of Route 66 pass through Kansas); 
to WigWam Village in Holbrook, 

Arizona; or the Surf Auto Hotel in Santa 
Monica, California. 




25 lltb St, near Market 

Phone: Hemlock 1873 


Elliott'S Auto Rental Ltd. 


FORDS - PLYMOUTHS . DE SOTOS - CHRYSLERS - BUICKS 


SEDANS ^ TRUCK 
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Postcard printed for Elliott's Auto Rental Company. The automobile on the right was used as the signature image of the exhibit Model A to Z28. Visitors entering the new gallery are 
greeted by an almost life-size version of the auto, complete with the woman's scarf blowing in the breeze. Curt Teich Archives 2499-29 1929 11 










Museum staff members, Debra Gust (foreground) and Katherine Hamilton-Smith, work on assembling the postcard panels for Model A to Z28, The exhibit features a fun look at 
America's love affair with the car using postcards from the Curt Teich Archives. 


If you need a rest traveling through the 
exhibit, stop in at the mini drive-in theater, 
and relax on the authentic car seats while 
watching classic car commercials from the 
1950s and'60s, vintage films from General 
Motors, or everyone's favorite crash test 
dummies, Vince and Larry. The theater also 
features a mural depicting a 1950s outdoor 
theater and all the escapades that went on 
there. Or, you can hop into the driver's 
seat with Sega's Virtua Racing a state-of- 
the-art video game that tests your driving 
skills. 

Remember your first car? Many of 
Chicagoland's notable celebrities do. 

Apollo 13 astronaut and Lake Forest resi¬ 
dent James Lovell remembers, "receiving 
the car my senior year at the Naval 
Academy." Television personality Bob Sirott 
recalls, "taking 'super 8' movies of the 
odometer going from 99,999 to 100,000 
miles." Read about the memories of other 
celebrities such as Ann Landers, Walter 
Payton, Roger Ebert, Steve Dahl, Marshall 
Field, and then add your own memories to 
the exhibit. 

Every month one new and one vintage 
vehicle will be on display in the gallery. 
December paired a 1927 Hupmobile 
with a 1997 Saturn SL2. January features 
two concept cars, the 1938 Buick Y-Job 
and the 1990 Corvette Sting Ray III, 
from the General Motors Design Center 
in Warren, Michigan, along with a chil¬ 
dren's design competition. February will 
feature a 1949 Chevrolet pickup truck 
with a 1997 Chevrolet Blazer. On dis¬ 
play with the cars are oil dispensers with 
glass bottles, a 1940s Texaco gas pump 
and air pump, and vintage signs, glass 
globes, and Buddy L toy Irucks and cars. 

12 Toys, blue books, hood ornaments, hub 


caps and wheel covers, and a collection of 
Illinois license plates, dating from 1911 to 
1996, round out the exhibit. 

Model A to Z28 will be on display 
through November 1997, and a special 
membership is being offered in conjunc¬ 
tion with the exhibit — the Frequent Rider 
Club. Enjoy the exhibit along with benefits 
offered to Club members only! For more 
information about the Club, please contact 
Christine Pyle at (847) 526-8638. □ 

Our thanks to the many sponsors who 
helped to fuel this new wing and exhibit: 

Anzographics, Chicago, IL 

Arthur J. Schmitt Foundation, Wilmette, 

IL 

B.H.Design, Wauconda, IL 
Banzai Motor Sports, Libertyville, IL 
Best Buy, Vernon Hills, IL 
Boehmer Chevrolet, Wauconda, IL 



View of the exhibit, Model A to Z28, showing the fin¬ 
ished postcard panels in the Museum's new gallery. The 
Teich Archives holds over 70,000 postcard views relat¬ 
ing to the automobile, and over 200 postcards are on 
display now through November 1997. 


Century Electric Supply, Libertyville, IL 
David Woodhouse Architects, Chicago, 
IL 

Elek-Tek, Skokie, IL 

Erickson & Holl Amusements, Lyons, IL 
General Motors Design Center, Warren, 
Ml 

Great Big Pictures, Milwaukee, Wl 
Hi-Land Art and Frame, Highland Park, 
IL 

The Hub Cap and Wheel Store, 
Libertyville, IL 

Sandra Kooper, Libertyville, IL 
Lake County Upholstery, Mundelein, IL 
Lake County Division of Transportation, 
Libertyville, IL 

Lake County Forest Preserves 
Operations Department, Wauconda, IL 
Lake Shore Harley Davidson, 

Waukegan, IL 

Laurel BMW Motorcycles, Westmont, IL 
Lyons and Ryan Ford, Antioch, IL 
MCC Ducati/Triumph, Villa Park, IL 
MicroTouch, Hoffman Estates, IL 
Moore Ideas, Libertyville, IL 
Murphy Auto Wreckers, Wauconda, IL 
NAPA Auto Parts, Libertyville, IL 
Nielsen Enterprises, Lake Villa, IL 
Northern Illinois Mack, Grayslake, IL 
Ray's Body Shop, Wauconda, IL 
The Registry Rolling Meadows, IL 
Revell Monogram, Morton Grove, IL 
Rhyan Management, Lake Zurich, IL 
Ron and Bryan Suzuki, Waukegan, IL 
Saturn of Libertyville, Libertyville, IL 
Somers Company, Zion, IL 
Sullivan Pontiac, Arlington Heights, IL 
Tricel Corporation, Gurnee, IL 
U.S. Super Shops, Mundelein, IL 
Victor Ford, Wauconda, IL 
Village Press, Libertyville, IL 
Volvo Cars of North America, Carol 
Stream, IL 





INDICIA 

images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied puhlications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed ''booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Watson, Larry, justice. New York: 
Washington Square Press, 1995. 226 
pages. ISBN 0-671-53557-9. 



Justice is the prequel to Watson's best¬ 
selling 1994 book Montana 1948. In 
Justice, Watson returns to the earlier 
book's V.1SI plains landscape with sto¬ 
ries that illuminate the Hayden clan's 
early years and the circumstances that 
lead to the events in Montana 1948. 

Tim McLaurin writes of Justice in the 
Washington Post, "A worthy collection, 
filled with rugged prose sometimes as 
biting as the northern plains wind, the 
next page as inviting and lyrical as a 
well-stoked wood 
stove...Vust/ce...demonstrates that 
defining one's manhood, bearing a 
name, and achieving a fragile balance 
between race and gender is a chal¬ 
lenge to all Americans.,,Watson writes 
of people in their universal flaws and 
virtues." 

The cover of the paperback edition 
and book-on-tape version features a 
1940s Montana snow scene postcard 
from the Teich Archives. The cover of 
Montana 1948 also featured a Teich 
image (see "Indicia" in Image File, vol¬ 
ume 8, number 4, 1995). 

□ Giorgio Bassani. The Garden of the 
Finzi-Continis (from the Library of the 
Holocaust series). New York: MJF 
Books, 1962, 1996. 200 pages. ISBN 
1-56731-099-0. 

Written by novelist and poet Giorgio 
Bassani and translated from the Italian 
in 1977, The Garden of the Finzi- 


Continis is the story of the narrator's 
relationship with the aristocratic Finzi- 
Contini family in Ferrara, Italy in the 
1930s. As a middle-class Jew, the nar¬ 
rator had contact with the family only 
a few limes a year: when they came 
to school to sit for final exams, and at 
the synagogue for Passover and Yom 
Kippur. Otherwise, the family 
remained secluded and enigmatic 
behind the high walls of their garden. 

After Mussolini issued the anti-Sematic 
edicts of 1938, the narrator came to 
know the family bettor. As the fright¬ 
ening racial laws expanded, the insu¬ 
lar world of the Finzi-Continis further 
contracted — and they withdrew to 
await the inevitable end. 

The Carden of the Finzi-Continis 
enjoyed wide acclaim and won the 
prestigious Viareggio Prize. It was a 
commercial success as well, and was 
made into an Academy Award-win¬ 
ning film in 1970. 

In 1996 a new edition of The Garden 
of the Hnzi-Continis was released in 
the "Library of the Holocaust" series. 
Two postcards of 1930s Italian gardens 
from the Teich Archives' William O. 
Field Collection are used on the cover 
of this new edition. 

□ Jeff Book "Pineapple Postcards," 
Profiles: The Magazine of Continental 
Airlines 9:3 (March 1996) 42-45. 

Freelance writer Jeff Book jets in to 
modern-day Honolulu and sets out to 
find echoes of the golden age of 
Hawaiian tourism — the Hawaii Mark 
Twain rhapsodizes with "its leaping 
cascades, its plumy palms drowsing by 
the shore, its remote summits floating 
like islands at>ovo the doudrack." A 
far cry from today's Waikiki hotels — 
3(),0()0-room meccas for package-deal 
pilgrims. 


Six Teich Archives postcards of Hawaii 
— "not the glossy modern cards but 
the old lithographs with that soft, 
hand-tinted look" — help transport 
readers back in time. 

□ Barbara Probsl Soloman, "Westport 
Wildlife," The New Yorker (September 
9, 1996) 78-85. ISSN 0028-792X. 



"Nineteen-twenty, the year the 
[RScott] Fiztgeralds came to Westport, 
was a dynamite year. Jazz, the "new 
woman," bobbed hair, the automo¬ 
bile, and the idea of country life as a 
summer playground belonging to the 
middle as well as the upper class had 
permeated America." 

In 1920, F Scott Fitzgerald and his 
wife Zelda rented a summer cottage 
on the east side of the bay in 
Westport, Connecticut. Barbara 
Probst Soloman's family also spent 
their summers in Westport, in a ram¬ 
bling, bustling house called Great 
Marsh. In "Westport Wildlife" she 
explores the connection between her 
own experience and Fitzgerald's leg- 



Po^tc^rd view of bathers af Westport's Compo beiich, Connecticut. The New Yorker used this image to illustrate an 
article or} summer in 1920 WcstfXirt. Ibis postcard shares the ofxaning p^ige of the article with a fxjf trait of Scott and 
/rfda Hl/gnrald Curt feich Archives A72112. 1V17. 





endary shadow in 1920 — his "Weslport 
year.". A 1920s Toich Archives postcard of 
Westport's Compo Beach shares the open¬ 
ing page of the article with a portrait of 
Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald. 

□ "Angle of Repose," DoubleTake 2:4 (Fall 
1996)10-11. ISSN 1080-7241. 

DoubleTake is the magazine of the 
Center for Documentary Photo¬ 
graphy at Duke University. The Center 
for Documentary Photo¬ 
graphy was founded in 1989 to pro¬ 
mote and support the work of docu¬ 
mentary photographers and writers. 

"Angle of Repose" is written by Zen 
monk Koshin Chris Cain about life at 
the Zen Center atop California's Mount 
Baldy. 'Angle of Repose" refers to what 
geologists call the angle at which loose 
rocks and earth can stay put before 
sliding — a precarious perch which can 
be shifted in a heartbeat by one decent 
earthquake or the clambering hind legs 
of a ground squirrel. The mental angle 
of repose at the Zen Center can be 
shifted just as easily by the pragmatic 
problems of water supply to a commu¬ 
nity of humans living on the top of a 
mountain. Water problems which can 
send a monk out of the meditation hall 
in a hurry, black robes billowing, to 
gather tools and become a handy- 
man/monk. 

A 1931 Teich Archives postcard of 
Mount Baldy is used as a visual foil for 
this story. 

□ Barri Leiner, "Greetings from Chicago: 
A Real Fashion Trip," The A List 3:2 
(July-August 1996) 22-25 and cover, 

The A List, a new Chicago fashion 
magazine published six times per 
year, is described by its editors as 
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/ inen postcard was used in Bloomberg magaiine's tongue in cheek article about attending the Olympic Carnes in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Teich Archives fjostcards of Atlanta are used to draw readers to the article. Curt Icich Archives 
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"edgy, urban" — and carries the by-line of 
"defining Chicago style." "Greetings from 
Chicago: A Real Fashion Trip" is a fashion 
feature showcasing women's summer 
casual wear. In an inventive visual trick, 
the models seem Gulliver-sized, sitting on 
the Art Institute and leaping in one stride 
over the Madison Street Bridge. The 
views of Chicago are postcards from the 
Teich Archives. 

□ "Let the Games Begin — in Style," 
Bloomberg 5:S (May 1996) 99-101. 

ISSN 1063-2123. 

Bloomberg magazine is published for 
high-end financial players: money 
managers, corporate Ireasurcrs, CEOs, 
and instilulional investors. Lead stories 
each month focus on an idea or institu¬ 
tional trend which impacts global mar¬ 
kets. Departments include sections on 
travel, book reviews, collectibles, and 
lax lips. Market or "yellow-key" stories 
offer highly technical information about 
industries and markets, and give 
instruction on Bloomberg analytics and 
data. 

"Let the Games Begin — In Style" is a 
slightly tongue in cheek article about 
attending the Centennial Olympic 
Games in Atlanta — in style. Meaning, 
choosing the choicest — and priciest 
— hotel rooms, home rentals, limou¬ 
sines, and food in Atlanta, in order to 
enjoy the gnmt^s hut not mingle loo 
closely with the other two million visi¬ 
tors in town for the duration. Teich 
Archives postcards of Atlanta and 
images that bespeak Southern hospitali¬ 
ty, like "deliciously rich homemade 
Southern pecan pic" are used to draw 
readers to the article. 

□ Cheryl Kent, "Street of Dreams," 
hfistoric Preservation 48:2 (Marrh/April 
1996) 55-62/114. 


"Street of Dreams" follows the past and 
future story of Chicago's North 
Michigan Avenue, called "The 
Magnificent Mile." Developed in the 
1920s with Lake Michigan and the 
Chicago River at its two ends, it was 
originally "as elegant and grand as any 
Iboulevardl in Europe." Today, the 
avenue's once humane scale is diluted 
with behemoth vertical malls. The 
completion of the hundred-story John 
Hancock Building in 1969 set the trend 
"away from the finely detailed build¬ 
ings elsewhere along the Avenue that 
were designed for the pedestrian's 
appreciation. The resulting demolition 
and new construction have so changed 
the character of the street that preser¬ 
vationists,..are warning that the 
Avenue...is in danger of becoming 
merely mediocre." 

Among the views of the Avenue illus¬ 
trating the article is one 1930 Teich 
Archives postcard of upper Michigan 
Avenue at night showing the Lindberg 
Beacon shining atop the Palmolive 
Building. 

□ Fred R. Egloff, "Wish You Were Here: 
Postcard Archives as a Resource," 
Roundup Magazine 3:4 (April 1996) 
19-20. ISSN 1081-2229. 

Roundup Magazine, published bimonth¬ 
ly by Western Writers of America, Inc. 
provides a forum on issues that affect 
Western literature in general and 
Western Writers of America and its 
members in particular. Written by 
research historian and author of El Paso 
Lawman, Fred Egloff, "Wish You Were 
Here: Postcard Archives as a Resource" 
encourages writers of Western literature 
to use the Teich Archives as a source of 
visual inspiration — to conjure the 
vision of some town a century ago — or 
as graphic material to illustrate a book 
or article. 








An early 1900s Teich Archives 
postcard of two North Dakota 
homesteaders in front of their 
sod house is featured in the 
article. 

□ Michael Rubiner, "Steal This 
Diploma: Higher Education at 
Lower Prices/' Rolling Stone, 
issue 730 (March 21,1996) 65-68. 

By one estimate, the cost of higher 
education has doubled since 1983, 
Annual tuition alone — not includ¬ 
ing room and board — for the 
top schools hovers around $20,000. 
But, as Michael Rubiner suggests, 
"Don't start filling out your 
McDonald's application yet. With 
a bit of research, the saavy con¬ 
sumer can still find schools that 
offer an affordable quality educa¬ 
tion." 
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Teich Archives postcard of two North Dakota horDesteaders in front of their sod house, featured in an article in 
Roundup Magazine. The article crtcourages writers of Western literature to use the Teich Archives as a source of visu¬ 
al inspiration. Curt Teich Archives A1451. Ca. 1903 


In "Steal This Diploma," Rubiner 
highlights fifteen American colleges 
and universities which fall in the 
"affordable quality education" cate¬ 
gory. Teich Archives postcards of 
Rice University, The Cooper Union, 
Rutgers University, Grinnell College, 
the University of Texas at Austin, the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and the University of 
California at Berkeley offer glimpses 
of some of these "affordable" 
schools. 

□ Deborah S. Hartz, "Where the 
Chefs Are..." Fort Lauderdale Sun 
Sentinel, 23 May 1996, Food sec¬ 
tion. 

In the late 1980s, a group of young 
South Florida chefs put the region's 
distinctive cuisine on the nation's 
tables, calling it Floribbean, New 
World, or Nuevo Cubano — they 
took traditional Caribbean foods and 
rethought them for the end of the 
twentieth century. This article focus¬ 
es on two of these chefs, Robin 
Haas, best known for his "New 
World Cuisine" atTurnberry Isle 
Resort & Club in North Miami 
Beach, and Douglas Rodriguez, who 
developed Nuevo Cubano cooking at 
Yuca in Coral Gables. In "Where 
the Chefs Are..." Sun-Sentinel food 
editor Deborah Hartz interviews 
Haas and Rodriguez, who have left 
their South Florida culinery roots for 
Washington, D.C. and New York 
City. □ 
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Picture Postcard Turns 100 

Celebrating the 100th anniversary of the picture postcard by 
purchasing this beautiful full-color poster, suitable for framing, that fea¬ 
tures a sampling of images from the Curt Teich Archives. 26" x 23". 
$12.50 each includes postage. Members $11.50. 


Name_ Phone Number 

Address 


Member No. 


Quantity_ _ _ _ Amount enclosed $ 

Make checks payable to: Lake County Forest Preserves. Mail to: 

Poster, Teich Postcard Archives, Lake County Museum, 

27277 Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, IL 60084. 






ROUTE 176 


MUNDELEIN 
LIBEHTYVILLE ^ 




The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 526-8638. 


The Curt Teich Company operaletl in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as n printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
lilolters, and sundry other printed Items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of (x>stcarfls In the world. Over 
the span of 76 years of business, Teich Siiverl 
copies of everything his firm printed, includ¬ 
ing most of the original photographic layout 
work. In this way he cstablishr^l an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to nreserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the importance postcard 
views have for understanding the history of 
twentieth century America. 

IMAGE FILE Is published by the Lake County 
Museum; Curt Teich Postcard Archives, which 
is a section of the Lake County Forest 
Preserves, ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and r)cws items will L>c consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submis¬ 
sion of articles are available upon request by 
writing to the Publications Erlltor, Lake County 
Museum, Curt Teich Archives. Wauconda. IL 
60084, 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on man¬ 
uscripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
sul>missions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
meml)ership to the Curt Teich Archives. The 
Lake County Museum Is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
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